‘In my mind she’s a little 
angel that saved me as 
much as I saved her.” 


by Candace Pires, Outside in America 


our homeless people living on the 
streets of Oregon and Washington 
share their stories of animal com- 
panions, and offer compelling accounts of 
what so many homeless people have 
experienced — the love and emotional 
healing and peace of mind they receive 
from their pets. 
The mutual caring, friendship and loy- 
alty has been a lifesaver for many people 
_on the streets, and being responsibile for 
pets has given them a reason to live. 
Because of the emotional bonds and 
the protectiveness that develops between 
homeless people and their animal friends, 
some experts say they take better care of 
their pets than those with housing. 


HEATHER, 22, SEATTLE 


Heather, age 22, became homeless in 
Seattle after being abandoned by her fami- 
ly. In saving a mistreated dog, she found 


that she had saved “a little angel that 
saved me as much as I saved her.” She 
told her story in her own words: 


Before we found Poppy, I didn’t feel 
like I had anything to wake up for. I 
was going through a rough time in my life 
and didn’t care about myself. I’d been 
homeless since my parents told me to 
leave our family house in June 2016 and 
was so miserable in my situation. 
Everywhere I go people shun me and tell 
me to leave. 

Then, last March, I was walking 
around downtown Seattle with my 
boyfriend when we saw a group of guys 
with two dogs. They were yelling at one 
of them and she was shivering and obvi- 
ously scared. I went into a store and when 
I came out, my boyfriend had the dog. 

I was confused. He said to me, “I made 
a life choice without you; we’re keeping 

the dog.” He’d paid the guys $5 for her. 

It was an eye-opening moment for me to 
look at her. She raised her head with a look 
that said: “Please don’t hurt me.” She had 
protruding ribs, fleas, missing patches of fur 
and couldn’t walk properly. 

I wrapped her in my jacket like a little 
baby and promised I’d never let anybody 
hurt her again. And that’s my promise to 
her forthe rest of her life. We named her 
Poppy after a poppy seed muffin she was 
trying to eat off the sidewalk. 

We moved from sleeping in a doorway 
to a tent. I stopped stealing food from 
stores when we were desperate. I didn’t 
want to go to jail for something dumb and 
risk losing her. I’ve applied for food 
stamps and now have a case manager 
helping me get on a housing list and get 
Poppy registered as a service animal so 
that we’re protected from being split up 
[by the Federal Housing Act]. 

People comment about how I shouldn’t 
be on the street with a dog. But they proba- 
bly have a misconception that she’s not 


Heather and her dog Poppy live on the streets in downtown Seattle, Washington. 
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“She’s literally with me 24/7. 


She wakes up so excited every morning and gets so 


happy about the littlest thing, like rolling around in the grass. Seeing her like that 
reminds me to stay happy for simple things too.” ze Heather, describing life with her dog Poppy 


being taken care of. Twice a month, the 
Union Gospel Mission does free pet care. I 
feed her at specific times with foods that the 
vet has told me will keep her healthy. I get 
money for her food from panhandling. 

She’s literally with me 24-7. She 
wakes up so excited every morning and 
gets so happy about the littlest thing, like 
rolling around in the grass or even just the 
weather being nice. Seeing her like that 
reminds me to stay happy for simple 
things too. In my mind she’s a little angel 
that saved me as much as I saved her. 


Kate Fraser Daley with her dog, Tenny, and her daughter in Portland, Oregon. 
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KATE DALEY, 39, PORTLAND 


Kate Frasier Daley is a 39-year-old 
woman living in Portland, Oregon. When 
her family became homeless, she found 
that Tenny, her Chihuahua-terrier, became 
overly protective of the family due to the 
instability of life on the street. She told 
her story as follows. 


When my family became homeless 
last June, some of the time we had 
Tenny, our four-year-old chihuahua-terri- 
er mix, with us, and some of the time he 


Anlitiaedascowall 
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was with friends of the family. 

But he was so sad when we were apart. 
There were times when he wouldn’t eat 
and just wanted to sleep. His happy-go- 
lucky self wasn’t there. 

We’d been in the same apartment for 
10 years, so the change was really hard on 
everyone. We decided to send our two 
cats, Snowflake and Mittens, to another 
friend’s house. Within the first week, 
Snowflake got out and ran away. My hus- 
band was absolutely heartbroken. A year 


See Homeless People’s Pets page 12 
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Writing for the Street Spirit: My 17 Year Journey 


Writing for Street Spirit has 
awakened in me a sense of 
responsibility toward others. 
Street Spirit is a way for peo- 
ple silenced by big money and 
big media to have a voice. 


by Jack Bragen — 


bout 17 years ago, my wife would 


go on trips to the animal shelter to} 


visit with the animals. Usually, I 
would sit in the car in the parking lot and 
wait for her. At the time, the Contra Costa 
County animal shelter was in its previous 


location, in a substandard building. he: 


improved, present-day animal shelter in: 
Martinez had not yet been built. 

The earlier animal shelter resembled a 
detention facility; in fact, there was a tele- 
vision news piece I saw later which con- 
firmed that impression. My thoughts 
roamed to the time when I first became 
mentally ill in 1982, and the trauma of 
being arrested. Police, at the time, 
believed I was taking narcotics. I was not 
taking narcotics; I had developed schizo- 
phrenia, paranoid-type. 

As I sat in the parking lot staring at the 


animal shelter building, some ideas . 


occurred to me for writing an article about 
this type of detention. It was to become my 
first published piece, if you don’t count let- 
: ters to the editor in the Contra Costa Times 
_ and Martinez Gazette. This article appeated 
‘in the Street Spirit newspaper. * °° °° 
I had some phone contact with Terry 
' Messman, the Street Spirit editor. I do not 
recall the conversations very well, but I 
‘ ; femember his supportiveness. -Taking the 


, time to speak on the phone, and. offe ering 
i encouragement, usually does not happen in 


the modern literary scene. Any editor who 
is willing to do this is an exceptional find. 

My wife, Joanna, was published in the 

Street Spirit before I was. She wrote a 

‘monumental piece about hér stay at East 

Bay Hospital, a hellhole-of a“facility in 
Richmond, in which patients were badly 
mistreated and in which some patients 
died. Street Spirit’s investigative reporting 
helped to shut down that facility. 

Time went on, and Terry published 
some more pieces that I sent to the Street 

‘ Spirit. I greatly cherished the handwritten 
letters that would often accompany three 
‘free copies of the Street Spirit issues in 
which my pieces appeared. (The checks 
were nice also.) 
_ . At some point, things seemed to acy 
_up. My pieces were not being published. I 
didn’t know what might have gone wrong. 
. Then, one day, I was with my wife at the 
- Pet Expo held at the Alameda County Fair 
in Pleasanton, and by pure chance, my wife 
recognized Terry and his wife and daughter 
there. They had come to see the dog show 
and the golden retrievers from “Air Bud.” - 
_ We went to talk to them. I was shy about 
speaking. Joanna asked the question that 
‘was burning in my mind. Why hadn’t I 
been published in such a long time? 

Terry encouraged me to continue send- 
ing pieces. When I got home, it occurred 
to me that I should work on upgrading the 

-quality of the pieces I was sending. Soon, 
I was published some more! 

At that time in my life, it wasn’t a 
problem for me to go with my wife when 
she shopped, so I would go with her to 
Target. In the Target parking lot, people 
having a hard time who hoped for some 
spare change often approached me. I real- 
ized that I was a writer for a homeless 
paper, and thus, I should have a good atti- 
tude toward homeless people. 

I would dig into my pockets, and gen- 
erally, I had a handful of change to offer. 


THE GREATEST VENDOR. Charles McElroy displays Street Spirit with his own 


colorful art. Charles was one of the finest vendors Street Spirit ever had. His positive 
ee and ou art won many friends uy him i in his lifetime, and for Street Spirit. 


‘The persons aiane for help would always 
say something nice, like “God bless you.” 


Over the last 17 years, I’ve run across 
more desperate people. In Pleasant Hill, I 
had just bought a couple of hamburgers at 
the McDonald’s, when a man cried ott for 
help, saying that he was diabetic and was 


-desperate for help. I handed him my ham- 


burger — he needed it more than me. . 

- [regret that I am not. willing to hand 
out, anything through my car window 
when there are people on the road beg- 


‘ging. And, in the past few years, most of 
‘the down-and-out individuals that I’ve 


spotted are not asking for anything. They 
appear to be withering away. 
Being published in the Street Spirit dried 


up one or two more times. The solution to’ | 
_ this was always to keep trying, and to think 


clearly about how I could improve the work 
I was sending. Terry was consistently sup- 
portive. He wrote encouraging letters and 
emails, time after time. This was like food 
to.a starving person. 

Writing is mostly an pnoanous pur- 


suit. The bottomless pit of hard work, rejec- 


tions, revisions, disappointments, and the 


occasional bit of success that pops up peri-: 


odically eats up hours upon hours, days, 
weeks, months and years. Writing for some 


people is no more than a pipe dream, a mas- 
_ sive waste of time, energy, money and life. 
Thus, the Street Spirit newspaper, for me, 


has always been a beacon of hope — -espe- 
cially during hard times. 

I was at a Starbuck’s about ten years 
ago when my wife was shopping nearby. I 
would sit at their outdoor table, and drink 
my 20-ounce iced coffee with no sweeten- 
er and no milk in it. An apparently home- 
less man joined me at the table. 

We got to talking about what things 
were like for him, and out of that rose an 
article called, “Coffee and Conversation 
with a Homeless Man.” 

It is vital to writers that we do not take 
it personally if a piece on which we 
worked hard never makes it into print. 
Editors may respond well to good writing 
that is done according to their expecta- 
tions (often available in their “submission 
guidelines”). On the other hand, some 
publications receive hundreds of submis- 


sions every week, and their editors will 
not consider a manuscript that is anything 
less than superb. This can be daunting. 
Terry has taken a great deal of time to 
encourage me in my pursuit of writing, 
‘giving much more time and energy than 
you could hope for from any other editor 
of any publication. This is far more help 
than anyone could reasonably ask for. At 
a guess, I’ve had more than a hundred. of 


my submissions appear in the Street Spirit 
_ over the past 17 years. 


Additionally, the Street Spirit is.a way 
for people who are silenced by big money 
and big media to have a voice. Being 
silenced by bullies is one of the worst 


injustices. Another injustice is that of 
being excluded by society, in employment 


and in many other realms, because of 
being disabled, or because of being black- 
listed, or because of other forms that 
human prejudice may take. 

_ Editors of newspapers and magazines 
are the most clear-thinking category of 


people with whom I’ve been in contact. 
_ This clarity has rubbed off on me a bit, 
and my writing and submitting of articles 
has been a way for me to improve. my 


overall thinking ability. 
Additionally, writing for a publication 
brings respect. This is something I 


_couldn’t get doing an unskilled job, and it 


is more respect than I would get doing a 
“techie” job. Working for the Street Spirit 
has awakened in me a sense of gratitude, 
and even a sense of responsibility toward 
others in the world. 
_ After Street Spirit jumpstarted my 
writing, I was able to place pieces in 


about a dozen other publications. In 2009, 
_ I began to place opinion pieces in 


Berkeley Daily Planet, and I began to 
write a column for them in late 2010. 
I have to say, writing for the Street 


2 Spirit has opened a door for me on many 


levels. One of these doors leads to better 
awareness in general, and better thinking 
ability. Another leads to a consciousness 
of the suffering of others, which in turn 
helps my karma. Additionally, writing for 
the Street Spirit has put my life on a better 
path than it would be otherwise. 

A lot of my work in the Street Spirit 


| the intensity of his caring 


HAIL TO THE OG 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


Do you know how important 
You are to me? 


I won’t name names 
You know who you are 

Walking silently out the door 
Your secrets are safe with me 


We get older . 
The young get younger 

What was, cannot continue forever 
Time is slipping by us 

But we still have our memories 


So Hail to the OG © 
Do you know how important 
You are to me? 


‘You have made your mark 
You have led the good fight 
It will continue on 

Just sit back 
And watch me 


Just know in your heart of hearts 
You have taught your students well 


So go rest easy tonight 

Your torch will still burn bright 
I will miss you 

But everything will be alright 
Because you have meant 

The world to me 


Undying Devotion 
by Judy Joy Jones 

terry spent his life 

opening hearts. 


to the plight 
of the poorest of the poor | 


taking in as his own 
their tears and fears 
as they make their beds 
on cold concrete streets 


his place in the book of life 
will be etched by 


for the outcasts on earth 
the poor 


has focused on injustices perpetrated 
against mentally ill and/or physically dis- 
abled people. Some of my articles have 
focused on shedding a light upon the 
human predicament, and on how human 
beings in general could do much better in 
terms of tolerance and compassion. I have 
also written about the need to seek peace 
and nuclear disarmament in an era cloud- 
ed over by the weapons of warfare. 
Writing is potentially a vehicle for 
helping the world do better. 
If your only purpose in writing is to 


_ become rich and famous, you must find a 


source of subject matter that has large 
appeal. This is fine; many people write 
solely to entertain readers and to gain 
wealth and fame. However, because of the 
hard knocks in my life, as a man with a psy- 
chiatric disability as well as numerous other 
hardships, I have built-in subject matter. 

Before I came to the Street Spirit and 
Terry Messman, I lacked a vehicle for 
helping my circumstances become better 
and for making a difference in the lives of 
others. Had I just become another techie, I 
would have a gap in my existence. 
Disability or not, having an adequate pur- 
pose in life is everything. — 

I wish Terry the joyful retirement he 
deserves, after decades of unrelenting 
work that has made a difference in thou- 
sands of lives, including mine. 

And I hope that the Street Spirit con- 
tinues in the tradition in which it was 
founded, for my sake, and for the good it 
can do in the lives of many, many Pree 
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Attacking the Poor in a Full- -Page Newspaper Ad 


Imagine if all poverty and 
need were forced into the 
shadows based on the per- 
ceptions of danger by imagi- 
native wealthy people. 

by Carol Denney 


he full-page newspaper ad paid 
for on Friday, July 13, by an 
anonymous “Paid for by Fed Up 
Populace Campaign” tells the tale 
of someone consumed by the fear of what a 
nearby young man might do, claiming her 
quality of life was seriously compromised 
while having a sandwich at the Fresh 


Market Cafe at Neiman Marcus on Geary 


Street while seeing someone “acting silent” 
and holding a pair of scissors. 

It ran on page three of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, guaranteeing the 
attention of the shrinking 20 percent of 
newspaper readers still living in the city. 
The sandwich eater claimed the young 
man was “homeless” and “strange,” and 
that he had a pair of scissors, all of which 
threw the woman into a state of terror. 

She demanded that security be-called, 
and the story stopped there. The ad goes 
on to blame “San Francisco city fathers” 
who should be held accountable for 
“catering to the lowest common denomi- 


" nator” instead of the “tax paying, respon- 


sible, contributing members of society.” 

I had recently met with a group of artists 
and activists working to coordinate art pro- 
jects related to the housing crisis and its 
effects on people’s lives, and some of us 
had expressed the thought that the word 
“homeless” had become almost hopelessly 


stigmatized. Some of us, myself included, 
are steering clear of the word and scram- 


bling for alternatives to describe the eco- 
nomic refugees arriving on the street in 
wave after wave of evictions. 

You can’t tell who’s homeless. The 
scruffy guy absently clicking a pen or 
playing with scissors might be teaching at 
the nearby university, having a cup of cof- 
fee while inching toward an academic 
epiphany. 

One of my favorite civil rights lawyers 
spent most of his life barefoot, and would 
only grudgingly adjust to Birkenstocks for 
courtroom footwear or more formal occa- 
sions. Other friends of mine pop out of a 
tent looking like an Urban Outfitter model 


Stop Herapiese ae 
Homeless — 


‘struggle to get an inch ahead, 

not complaining, seldom shrill. 
Attacking those who live hialf-dead 
is freaking into OVERKILL. : 


Night Story 

by Claire J. Baker | 
Here's to the father who took 
his small child on evening walks 
They sat on a hilltop boulder 
watching the sky darken 

woods in the valley darken 


their held hands darken 


This child grew into the heroine 
who crawled one night 

without flashlight or stars 

deep into a mine shaft 

to rescue three boys 

from rising river waters. 


1 handicapped but alive. 


a Neither can work for pay. 
| | Their full-time occupation? 
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Yau can’t tell who’s homeless. The scruffy guy absently clicking a apen Artwork by Mike 


or playing with scissors might be teaching at the nearby university. 


to hit their shift at the nearby deli and 
have more style than I’ll put together in a 
lifetime. 

The young man described in the ad 
didn’t make noise, didn’t commit any 


theft, didn’t break any law. We can be 


assured of this because no one takes out a 
$30,090.00 full page ad to tell a story of 


the horror of having to share public space 
with others and leaves out such details if 
they really want to make their point. If the 
young man had hurt somebody with the 
scissors you better believe it would have 
been part of the ad. 

Anyone can take out such an ad. It’s 
called an “advocacy” ad, and is approved 
by. the publisher despite the inclusion of 
what the Chronicle admitted was a made- 
up campaign name associated with no 
website or group — an easy thing to 
check. The ad was placed by a private cit- 
izen who wanted, at the cost of 
$30,090.00, to remain anonymous. 


Mother and Daughter 
on the Streets 
by Claire J. Baker 


‘mother often prays” 
over: her daughter’ s disability — 


Helping each other survive. 


At night on urban streets 
they always cling, look inward 
while trying to “look out.” 


More Than Folklore 
(A plea on behalf of the homeless) 
by Claire J. Baker ) 


In the Solomon Islands 
trees too large to ax 

are felled by natives yelling 
to “kill” the tree's spirit. 


Considering these facts 
as not exaggeration or lie, 
when someone yells at us 
our spirits partly die. 


“Moby” Theobald 


If we want to respond to her cry to the 
“city fathers” (?) to clear the streets of 
anybody “acting silent” we can buy an 
advocacy ad, too, according to the 
Chronicle ad team. All we need is the 
money. And perhaps the cold heart that 
isn’t<satisfied with the private spaces such 
money can acquire. 

Imagine if all poverty and need were 
forced into the shadows based on the per- 
ceptions of danger by imaginative wealthy 
people. We would have what we have 
now; housing built predominantly for the 
well-off, with such a small ratio preserved 
for the poor that the rest of us huddle 
under overpasses until the next sweep. 

I know why the woman who placed the 
ad wants to be anonymous. If we knew 
her name, we would want to thank her for 
clarifying how fear, and a compliant 
press, drives policy. And invite her to the 
rocking barbecue under the overpass; it’s 
one of the best tickets in town. 


We Can Soar 
by Claire J. Baker 


Should a star 

fall into our hands — 

we need not place it = 
back into the sky. 


‘If we must break new 
ground, why not start 
with the land 
on which we stand. 


If we feel we are 

on our way, though we 
haven't moved an inch 
we are On our way. 


Fellow travelers, 

we don't have to fly 
a hundred miles 

to know we can soar. 


I Like To Believe... 
by Claire J. Baker 


stray dogs adopt and 

stay beside the homeless 

to warm them, soothe them, 
bark sharply to fend off harm. 


Overpass 4th of ae 


by Carol Denney 


there's a walking path 
under the overpass 
where the freeway 
sounds like a river 

and the hot barbecue 
on the 4th of July 
sizzles and smokes 
amid spokes and sprockets 
tents and pockets 

of laughter 

a man sweeping out 

his spotless home 

wishes you well 

the purest independence 


Soul Searching 
Soldier 


by Carol Denney 


soul searching soldier 

tell us how you manage 
it's so hard of late 

in this town with 

no head no heart 

no hope skittering down 
the kite line 

just the sky 

in this town with 

no plan no conscience 

no threat from the street 
building muscle 

just the sky 

just the ordinary angel 
offering food 

or the soft harbor of a smile 
just the catastrophic clown 


creating a stray connection 
to a moment of perfect peace 


or perfect shelter 

from a heart 

however temporary 

just life street 

just life rhythm 

of the moment 

soul searching wanderer 

you are welcome here 

story or none 

we love the stories you have 
and we love 

the stories you make up 

we love you if you say nothing 
you are our mothers 

you are our fathers 

you are our family 

and our souls 


Editor, Pheu: Teny N Messman = 
ef Vendor Corday} 


Street Spirit welcomes bias. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@ gmail.com 
Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, please give to our “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign. All gifts 
made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2018. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, 
Berkeley, CA, 94703. 


Contact Sally Hindman, Youth Spirit 
Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz Avenue, 
Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 
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Joy in the Midst of Sorrow in Santa Maria Orphanage 


The children ran up to us, 
trying to hand us combs for 
their hair, books for us to 
read to them — anything to 
be loved by an adult that 
cares they are alive. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


ne of the most important jour- 

neys in my life began when a 

tiny note posted in-a church 

grabbed my eye. The note said 
that a priest who directed an orphanage in 
Mexico badly needed help. 

I immediately called the number on the 
note and the person who answered told 
me excitedly that Father Clifford Antonio 
Norman, the founder of Santa Maria 
Orphanage in Colon, Mexico, urgently 


needed help for his 300 children. I hung - 


up and made plane reservations to go and 
meet the priest the following day. 

As soon as I arrived in Mexico City, a 
stranger came up to me, and asked if I 
knew the area. We talked briefly and Ron 
asked if he could come with me to Santa 
Maria, as he had dreams of one day 
founding a school for homeless youth. I 
was extremely grateful to have a friend on 
the long journey, as I had never been to an 
orphanage in my life. 

Several buses and many hours later, we 
arrived at the doorstep of Santa Maria 
Orphanage. Many young children ran up to 
us, grabbing our legs and pulling our arms 
down to them, all begging to be touched at 
once. They had been born or abandoned on 
the streets of Mexico City and never had 
an adult to hug and love. SucHROnT S 

J. I felt overwhelmed, grateful. and guilty 
all at the same time — grateful and guilty 
that I had parents. I thought all kids did. 
My sheltered life was coming to an abrupt 
end. Part of me wanted to run away from 
what I was seeing as fast as I could, but I 
knew there was no turning back. 

Even with 300 orphans already living 
at Santa Maria Orphanage, Father 
Antonio Norman always had an extra bed 
and after hugging my new friend and I, he 
showed us to the young people’s dorms 
and our beds for the night. 

Some of the children were sleeping on 
box springs even though there were mat- 
tresses all around; but they had no adults to 
put them on their beds for them. They were 
all running up to us, trying to hand us 
combs for their hair, books for us to read to 
them — anything to be touched and loved 
by an adult that cares they are alive. 

A young person in a wheelchair 
stretched out his hand towards me with a 
dirty cup in it. He wanted water and could 
not talk. Another tiny, crippled child was 
sitting on the floor trying to push himself 
around. I looked for a spare wheelchair to 
put him in, but could not find one. 

An adorable, two-year-old boy with a 
huge smile named Cesar was lying on the 
box springs on an upper bunk bed. He was 
very badly crippled. I looked into his eyes 
and promised him I would one day find 
help for him. Two years later, I took a doc- 
tor to the orphanage and she took Cesar to 
Mexico City to a physician she knew who 
performed Cesar’s much-needed surgery. 

I know I was guided to see young 
Cesar at that moment and then to meet the 
doctor. A woman who lived at the orphan- 
age and helped the young children told me 
she had been praying around the clock for 
Cesar to get his much-needed operation. 

Angels are constantly guiding us to 
answer one another’s prayers, yet it is 
sometimes very difficult to follow this 
guidance. When I do let go in pure faith, 
miracles abound! If I question what’s hap- 
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Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz 


This amazing priest not only housed over 300 orphaned children from the streets of 
Mexico City, but he also took care of 20 homeless elders in his own house and had 
started a home for children dying of AIDS. Father Norman also ran a weekly soup 
kitchen that fed many people in the village. 3 


pening logically, forget it. The holy spirit 
whispers a beautiful song all its own in 
our hearts that can only be heard by those 
living in the moment in pure faith and let- 
ting go of fear. 

Laughter and singing could be heard 
throughout Santa Maria’s hallways. In the 
midst of great suffering, great joy can be 
found, and these kids have it. What they 
don’t have are adults to hug, love and nur- 
ture them. Many have no names upon arriv- 
ing. It is our parents that name us and they 
don’t have any. Some children have hopped 
freight trains to Santa Maria to escape vio- 
lent families. How many frightened chil- 
dren have found refuge in the arms of 
Father Norman will never be known. 

The following morning, Father Norman 
took me into his office and showed me a 
check that had just arrived. It was from 
Mother Teresa’s Missionaries of Charity. 
He explained they had never before sent 
his orphanage any donations. Since I was 
doing volunteer work at Mother Teresa’s 
around the world, I knew I was seeing the 
mysteriously beautiful interwoven spiritual 
tapestry of our lives. 

My journey with Father Clifford 
Antonio Norman had begun. I first visited 
his orphanage in 1988, and would contin- 
ue until his death in 2013. He passed 
away on May 3, 2013, at the age of 82 at 
his home in Colon, Queretaro, Mexico. 

I never expected to be involved with 300 
orphans and a priest for over 25 years. And 
little did I know at the time that he would 
call right before he died and ask me to 
come and help him write his memoirs. I 
was not able to do so, but will always be 
extremely honored he asked me. 

Mexico City at that time had an esti- 
mated 20 million homeless children; and 
Father Norman, who was in his fifties 
with only a dollar in his pocket, struck out 
all alone to house, feed and clothe, as well 
as educate, as many homeless children as 
he could before he died. 

He had dreams of building big schools 


for his children, wanting the best for 
them, like any father would. But God sent 
him some of the most unwanted children 
on earth and by the time he fed, housed, 
clothed and hugged them nonstop, it was 
difficult to accomplish all of his dreams. 
He did build schools, but not quite the 
ones he had envisioned! __ 

Father Norman said that at least once a 
week, he would open his front door and 
find the filthiest child you ever saw. 
Looking into his eyes, the children knew 
they finally had found a father. 

At any given time, this amazing priest 
not only housed over 300 orphaned chil- 
dren, mostly from the streets of Mexico 
City, but he also took care of 20 homeless 
elders in his own house and had started a 
home for children dying of AIDS. He also 
ran a weekly soup kitchen that fed many 
people in the village. 

Father called me often. His huge laugh 
spilled through the phone and he always 
asked me, “What do you want to do when 
you get to heaven?” He told me he wanted 
to play the piano! If we could measure a 
heart’s capacity to love, this priest’s 
would be off the charts! 

Father Norman sent me a letter once, 
saying I would one day sell a painting for 
a million dollars! And, he said, I would 
then go to another country to volunteer. 
He loved my art and did everything possi- 
ble to keep me painting. Amazing: all 
those kids, and caring for the forgotten 
elderly, and yet he never forgot to call and 
write me, asking about my art. 

Always trying to spread the word about 
the needs of Santa Maria, I put a notice in 
a church bulletin that said: “Open Hearts 
and Arms Needed for 300 Orphans.” A 
woman called and asked what I meant by 
“open hearts and arms.”I tried to explain 
that there are some things money cannot 
buy — like helping to put mattresses on 
box springs, combing a child’s hair, read- 
ing them a book and hugging them. 

Another time, Father Norman called and 


“Heaven’s Doors” 
by Judy Joy Jones 


when the spirit of life 
takes hold of 
my well-worn soul 


art and music pour out 
and i am transported 
into heaven’s doors 


spreading the 


glory of god most high 
all over earth’s shores - 


asked me to come see him. So I held a 
fundraising art event to get the money to 
travel to Santa Maria. More importantly, I 
was spreading the word about the needs of 
the 300 children in any and every way pos- 
sible. If not you and I doing it; who will? - 

I have found in life that where one per- 
son leaves off, another comes in and carries 
on. Mother Teresa’s sisters told me of a 
priest in Haiti that had started an orphanage 
on top of a mountain for several hundred 
children. Sound familiar? Our journey 
through life continues through eternity. 

I live in San Francisco, a large city 
where homeless people die on the con- 
crete streets, while people walk by pre- 
tending not to notice, and pretending they 
don’t see them eating out of garbage cans. 
Without souls such as Mother Teresa and 
Father Norman, it would be impossible 
for me to deal with what I see. | 

There are people such as this that hear 
the cry of the poor. They hear the cries of 
the homeless, the orphans, the forgotten 
elderly, and then they open their arms and 
hearts unconditionally to them-in whatev- 
er way God is asking. 

Father Clifford Antonio Norman of 
Mexico’ and Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 
India, taught me that the saying on a shirt 
I was given after donating blood is 
absolutely true. It read: “Blood is life until 
given, then it is love!” 
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STREET SPIRIT 


A Testament to Journalism Grounded in Justice 


by Amir Soltani 


Note to friends: Terry Messman, the edi- 
tor of Street Spirit, the East Bay’s newspa- 
per for the homeless and vulnerable, just 
announced his plans to retire. Terry was our 
closest ally and partner in what became the 
fight to protect Oakland’s recyclers. This is 
a note to Terry on behalf of all of us at 
Dogtown Redemption. 


Dear Terry, 

I can’t begin to put in words the impact 
you have had on my life, spirit and work. 
It is beyond words. Your passion as Street 
Spirit’s editor was the great wave that 
allowed our film, Dogtown Redemption, 
allowed our subjects, allowed me and 
Zach and others, to have a voice, to act on 
our love, to stand in solidarity with a 
world whose vulnerability and beauty, 
love and light was held in the mirror of 
_ your heart, even while it was being extin- 
guished in the streets before us. 

Street Spirit is a monumental, even 
prophetic, testament to what journalism 
grounded. in justice can be and do. And 
what is justice without joy? 

One of my happiest moments ever was 
having your network of homeless vendors 
sell our film alongside Street Spirit. It did 
not change the world, but, at least for me, 
it proved that we can imagine and even 
create our own ideas of economy and 
community. 

And what is justice without a fight? 

Even though the game was rigged 
‘against the poor, I will always relish the 
fact that Street Spirit took on the Oakland 
mayor and city council for their perverse 
assault on the recycling center. For me, 
that was hallowed ground, and I will 
never regret the fact that we did not sur- 
render that ground. It gave so 9 much life to 
‘SO many people- i 

Thank you Terry, thanks for believing. 
- in our film and work, thanks for seeing 
and reflecting the dignity in the lives of 
Oakland’s recyclers at a time when perse- 


Amir Soltani (at right) joins with recycler Ohio Smith (left) to protest the closure of Alliance Recycling by the City of Oakland. 


cuting the poor has become a reflex, if not 
an ideology. 

Your life, work and paper fill me with 
joy. And what is faith if not joy? 

I am deeply touched and moved that 
your newspaper will continue to serve the 
poor in the Bay Area and beyond. I thank 
Sally Hindman for believing in what you 
have created and connecting your legacy 
back to our youth. 

You kept us all human Terry; you real- 
ly did, and did so while your health and 
that of your family was deteriorating, did 
so after AFSC closed your program in-a 
way that none of us ever understood. 

No matter what the crisis, issue after 
issue, you kept the newspaper and the 
website alive, you connected and curated 


‘of faith — 


and affirmed and protected a community 
that could never be extinguished, not 
while you stood guard. ; 
You absorbed all that stress and strain, 
but without you, I hate to imagine what 
would have happened to-the hundreds of 
homeless vendors bound to Street Spirit. 
Terry, you taught us all the true meaning 
refusing to give up on your fel- 
low human beings when you had every rea- 
son to do so. To me, the face of every faith 
flowered through the pages of Street Spirit. 
Because of your strength and faith, 
Street Spirit lives on, -and: a-new. genera~ 
tion steps forward into a space that 
secured the life of thousands of homeless 
and poor Americans. 
On behalt of the entire ee 


Classism, Stigma and Mental Health 


Poor people with mental health 
diagnoses are stigmatized as 
unemployable, thrust into dis- 
ability culture and made to 
subsist on minimal income. 


by Andy Pope 


f a white collar worker is diagnosed 
with a mental health disorder, the 
medications given are intended to 
make it easier for that person to func- 
tion in the mainstream workplace. But if 
an impoverished person is diagnosed with 
that same mental health disorder, the same 
medications are given with the idea that 
- the person will be directed toward disabil- 
_ ity culture, and never work again. 

If a person is arrested for a non-serious 
crime in which alcohol is involved, the 
courts may order attendance at Alcoholics 
Anonymous meetings, where the para- 
digm of the twelve steps is geared toward 
re-acclimating such people into the main- 
stream of modern life. These meetings, by 
the way, are free of charge. 

But if a person with a mental health 
problem is arrested for the same crime, the 
courts will direct that person to a communi- 
ty counseling center with a “sliding scale.” 
In other words, the support is at cost. 

In fact, the options for cost-free mental 
health support groups stop at the level of a 
MeetUp. Dialectical Behavior Therapy 
(DBT) groups, for example, are difficult to 
find without paying good money. A one-to- 


one Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) 
counselor will certainly expect to be paid. 

Those in poverty can’t possibly afford 
the fees for mental health support, and 
often wind up finding them in psychiatric 
facilities only, where the price they pay is 
complete loss of freedom. 

Step Two of the Twelve Steps of 
Alcoholics Anonymous reads: “Came to 
believe that a power greater than ourselves 
could restore us to sanity.” Note the use of 
the word “restore.” This implies that the 
alcoholic was, at one time, sane, and that 
through the application of the Steps, they 
may again become sane, and thus able to 
reintegrate themselves into mainstream 
society. So, even though the condition oe 
active alcoholism is regarded as “insane,” a 
path toward sanity is indicated. 

But for a path toward sanity to be rec- 
ommended for one who has a mental health 
diagnosis, that person must have privilege 
from the start. People of poverty with such 
diagnoses are considered to be unemploy- 
able. This is pure stigma against poor peo- 
ple who have mental health conditions. 

People of privilege with those same 
kinds of conditions are routinely encour- 
aged to keep their jobs, their families and 


‘their social lives; the idea being that the 


very same treatment will enhance their 
ability to function in mainstream society. 
But impoverished people with identical 
diagnoses are thrust into disability culture, 
made to subsist on minimal income, classi- 
fied as legally incompetent, and threatened 
with loss of their cost-of-living income if 
they even try to go out and get a job. This 


clearly amounts to class discrimination 
when it comes to mental health treatment. 

To understand why such discrimination 
is directed at those thought to be “mentally 
ill” but not toward those considered to be 
“recovering alcoholics,” I think we need to 
examine the grounds on which mental ill- 
ness is determined. My theory is that one is 
considered to be “mentally ill” as soon as 
one displays an inability to function health- 
ily within the “box” of the status quo. 

Those who flourish within normal 
expectations based on the work ethic and 
success model are considered to be mental- 
ly healthy. Those who focus on climbing 
the ladder are considered to be successful, 
and as role models for others. But a person 
who thinks outside the box may be seen as 
a threat to society, and therefore limited and 
confined in the realms of those labeled 
“incompetent” and “unemployable.” 

I would not doubt it if well over half of 
those who have mental health diagnoses are 
actually eminently sane, some even perhaps 
brilliant, perhaps luminous visionaries. 
Such/people often focus, not on scaling the 
ladder of “success,” but on actualizing their 
own true selves, to make the most out of 
their own innate design and potential. 

They may develop ideas and visions that 
would truly benefit society if given a 


- chance to bloom. But how can they blos- 


som? The powers that be continue to 
uphold the status quo, and resort to classism 
and social stigma on the grandest scale. 
How sad it is that those who have vision are 
seen as pariahs by those who do not. 


Redemption team, I salute you. I wish you 
a happy retirement, and look forward to 
the brilliance, the music, that you and 
your lovely family will summon next. 

Beautiful man, beautiful life. Give us 
more, always more. 


And of course, our very best to Alastair . 


and Alejandro. We stand by them as.we 
stood by you. 

Love, 

Amir 

Amir Soltani wrote this open letter about 
the meaning of Street Spirit in his life. Soltani 
iS the°co{author OF Zahra’s Paradise, a graph- 
ic novel about human rights violations in Iran, 
and the director of Dogtown Redemption, a 
film documentary about the lives of homeless 
recyclers in West Oakland. 


Wear the Poem if It Fits - 
by Claire J. Baker 


To you, who say you are only 

a grain of sand lost and lonely 

on the city shore, I wish 

the ocean’s salted scent and roar. 


When caught in caves where shadows 
hide, I wish you push and pull 

of tide, sun rolling in on a wave 
washing your image bright and brave, 


a gull’s white wings 
where courage clings. 


I wish for you a cove 
where you will give and receive love. 


someday I won’t hear 
by Judy Jones 


someday I won’t hear 
homeless people 
pushing grocery carts 
down the streets 

and rummaging thru 
garbage cans 


someday I won’t hear 
their shrieks and moans 
in the darkest nights 
driving me insane 
soakin' in my every pore 


yes someday I’ll be free 
when every man woman and child 
hasahome | 

and no one dies hungry sick and alone 
on cold concrete streets 


and that day is comin’ so soon 


STREET SPIRIT 
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The Death of Mary Jesus: An Indictment of Landlords 


[My Back Pages 


Editor: In this, my final issue as edi- 
tor of Street Spirit, I have chosen to 
recall this tragic story about the death 
of Mary Jesus, a 33-year-old Oakland 
tenant who committed suicide in a state 
of despair after her landlord evicted 
her. She plunged to her death from the 
Oakland Tribune Tower in a prophetic 
effort to warn society about the deadly 
effects of the greed of landlords who 
carry out evictions-for-profit. 


by Terry Messman 


hortly before Christmas, Mary Jesus 

lost her home — and then lost her 

life. Her landlord raised the rent and 

then evicted her from the apartment she had 

lived in for 13 years. After a brief stay at 

John George Psychiatric Pavilion, Mary~ 

Jesus found herself alone on the streets of 
Oakland, with no home in this world. 

Although she had fought a valiant and 

lonely struggle against the eviction, she 


found herself homeless at Christmas time, _ 


just as the Biblical Mary and Jesus were 
without a home on the first Christmas. 

Being evicted felt like the end of her life 
to Mary Jesus. As a disabled woman living 
on General Assistance, she saw nothing 
ahead but a destitute life on the dead-end 
streets. She told her friend V. Vale: “If I’m 
evicted tomorrow, I have no choice but to 
kill myself. I have no resources, no savings, 
no money, and nowhere to go.” 

She plunged to her death from the 
Oakland Tribune Tower on Dec. 10, 2004. 
Mary Jesus died in despair because she 
owed her landlord only $1,018.77. The 
economic gap between rich and poor in 
America is a deadly, unbridgeable chasm. 


,..dter death shows us that there. are two. 


entirely separate classes of people: those 
who could come up with $1,000 in an 
emergency, and those unable to come up 
with it if their very life depended on it. 

In her suicide note, Mary Jesus quoted 
a Biblical passage: “The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” She was exactly 
right. The love of money turned out to be 
a death sentence for her. Her death stands 
as a searing indictment of the greed of 
landlords and the inequities of a court sys- 
tem biased in favor of those with money 
and high-priced lawyers. 

The suicide of Mary Jesus is a prophet- 
ic warning of what Mohandas Gandhi 
once declared: Poverty is the worst form 
of violence. Her shocking death occurred 
because she lost her struggle against the 
same economic forces that have sentenced 
so many Oakland tenants to desperation, 
eviction and homelessness. 

Low-income tenants in Oakland have 
been besieged with a wave of rent hikes 
and evictions over the past several years, 
and tenant groups have long been warning 
that unjust evictions and resultant home- 
lessness have grown to life-threatening 
dimensions. Virtually every housing 
agency, tenant attorney and homeless ser- 
vice provider in Oakland has warned that 
rent increases and evictions now amount 
to a form of “economic cleansing.” 

But just as Mary Jesus was a fighter in 
life, she continued her fight against the 
forces of greed and injustice even with her 
death. As Mary told V. Vale, “It’s better 
to die on your feet than live on your 
knees.” And as Elizabeth Day wrote to 
Street Spirit about her death, quoting the 
poet Dylan Thomas: “She chose a very 
public way to kill herself — she did not 
go gentle into that good night!” 

She deliberately chose to end her life 
from atop the most prominent tower in 
Oakland, a newspaper building, a place 
where the press could scarcely ignore her 
suffering, the way they largely ignore the 


suffering of homeless people every day. 

‘She went to the top of the mountain, as 
did the prophets of old, and showered 
hundreds of copies of her suicide note 
down to the public gathered below. Then 
she plunged to her death and gave us all 
an unforgettable warning about how the 
avarice of landlords can join with the 
heartlessness of the court system to extin- 
guish the lives of the poor. 

Her death was a self-immolation, simi- 
lar to the Buddhist monks who set them- 
selves on fire to protest the Vietnam War. 
Mary Jesus died to warn us that the love 
of money is the root of all evil, and that 
the greed of profiteering landlords is not 
only cruel, but lethal. 

Her unbearably sad death is made even 
more haunting because it occurred only 
two weeks before Christmas, a season 
when people try to stir themselves to 
remember the poor among us with spo- 
radic acts of compassion. But Mary Jesus 
died of homelessness and heartbreak two 
weeks before those holiday meals for 
homeless people were held this year. 

She died in the season of love and com- 
passion, at Christmas time, a holiday for a 
mother who could find no room at the inn 
and was forced to give birth to her home- 
less child in a crude stable. 

Mary Jesus died because a ruthless eco- 
nomic system, and the avaricious landlords 
that benefit from it, have made greed the 
crowning value. Love for money has 
replaced reverence for human life as the 
highest value of our society. Countless lives 
are sacrificed to this golden idol so land- 
lords can reap ever-higher profits — no 
matter the cost in ruined lives. 

When I first learned of the death of 
Mary Jesus, I flashed back to the beauti- 
fully radical words of the Magnificat 
uttered by Mary to greet her son’s birth: 
“God has pulled down princes from their 
thrones and exalted the lowly. The hungry 
he has filled with good things, the rich 
sent empty away.” (Luke 1:52-53) 

Those words from the Magnificat have 


A haunting photograph of Mary Jesus, an Oakland tenant who committed suicide. 


inspired poor people all over the world 
with their revolutionary call for justice for 
the poor. Liberation theologians cite 
Mary’s words to show that God has made 
a “preferential option for the poor.” 

But in this world governed by ungodly 
greed and uncaring landlords and courts 
rigged for the rich, the legal system has 
made a preferential option for the rich. 

When landlords calculate their profits, 
raise their rents and order their evictions 
without ever calculating the human costs 
of their actions, I wonder if they are ever 
reminded of another businessman in A 
Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. 

This seasonal masterpiece is.a profound 
indictment of the unconscionable greed of 
landlords, moneylenders and evictors. 
Ebenezer Scrooge, an avaricious business- 
man, is warned that his greed and exploita- 
tion of the poor are sealing his doom, wrap- 
ping him in ponderous chains made of the 
tools in trade of greedy landlords — “cash- 
boxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds, and 
heavy purses wrought in steel.” 

Many landlords today, if they only had 
eyes to see, might turn around and see an 
equally weighty and terrible chain of bad 
karma that they are forging. For those who 
‘place intolerable burdens on the backs of 
their tenants, and extort every last cent until 
their renters are penniless, and then evict 
them, the chains of karma must be a horri- 
ble burden, even if unseen. 

Asked to make a charitable donation, 
Scrooge refuses, saying that the homeless 
must go to prisons and poorhouses. When 
told that many cannot go there and others 
would rather die, he replies, “If they 
would rather die they had better do it, and 
decrease the surplus population.” 

Mary Jesus did precisely that. She 
could not bear the thought of prolonged 
homelessness, of shivering through cold 
December nights in alleys or being hope- 
lessly exiled to shelters and Dickensian 
poorhouses. So she died and decreased the 
city’s population of low-income renters. 

Her death symbolizes the elimination 


of multitudes who have been evicted and 
have ended up homeless, or have been 
forced to move out of the city. Her violent 
death shocks our consciences and brings 
vividly to mind the fate of all of those 
evicted and now homeless people that are 
so bitterly complained about by business 
owners and politicians, and criminalized 
by the police. 

In the same month that Mary Jesus 
committed suicide, the National Low 
Income Housing Coalition released a 
report showing that California topped all 
states in the income needed to afford an 
apartment. This nationwide survey of 
rents also found that a full-time worker 
making the federal minimum wage could 
not afford a one-bedroom apartment in 
3,062 of the nation’s 3,066 counties. 

Mary Jesus, who was permanently dis- 
abled and living on G.A., made far less 
than the minimum wage. Losing her hous- 
ing in the most expensive state in the 
nation was a life-threatening blow. 

In the song “Dead End Street,” Ray 
Davies, the songwriter for The Kinks, 
described the gnawing desperation of poor 
tenants who feel pushed to the very brink 
of extinction by landlords: 

“What are we living for? 

Two-room apartment on the second floor. 
No money coming in, 

Rent collector’s knocking, trying to get in.. 
We are strictly second-class, 

We don’t understand 

Why we should be on dead end Street. 
People are living on dead end street 

I’m gonna die on dead end street.” 

“Weep no more, my lady,” as Judy 
Garland once sang so passionately. Mary 
Jesus has now escaped the pain and greed 
and injustices of this life. She is beyond 
tears now. We who still remain can weep 


for her, but it will never bring her back. 
Only one thing would have saved her | 


life: justice. Justice is hard to find in a 
nation ruled by the power of money and 
the unquestioned belief that the pursuit of 
profit is more sacred than the lives of 
human beings trampled down in the mad 
rush for more money. 

Since homelessness has created so 
much suffering and so many deaths in the 
Bay Area, why are landlords permitted to 
engage in a frenzy of rental profiteering 
that leads directly to the loss of housing? 
Housing is not some luxury item to be 
cynically exploited for maximum profit. It 
is a human necessity, essential for the 
preservation of life and health. More than 


that that, housing is a human right, 


according to the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

I dream of a memorial for Mary Jesus, a 
memorial that honors her life and death, 
and portrays the hardships faced by poor 
renters. Would a memorial show Mary in 
her flowing black clothes, her dark, cascad- 
ing hair, her punk-rock fire and attitude and 


intelligence? Perhaps it would be a sculp- 


ture of her tiny figure atop the Tribune 
Tower, with a plaque showing her eviction . 
notice and her last words: “The love of 
money is the root of all evil!” 

But the only memorial worthy of 
Mary’s sacrifice is justice. Perhaps, in her 
name, the landlords could give up their 
assault on the Just Cause for Eviction law. 
Perhaps, before they raise the rents to 
unbearable levels, they could consider the 
human faces of tenants and their children, 
their lives and hopes and dreams. 

Perhaps they could remember that they 
hold the lives of renters in their hands 
when they make their cold calculations ' 
about real estate and profits and money. 

Perhaps they could simply remember 
Mary Jesus, in life and in death, and how 
her dreams were shattered, and her spirit 
was broken, and her life was lost due to 
the avarice of her landlords. 
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They Left Him to Die Like a Tramp on the Street 
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Editor: This story does much to 
explain the spirit that gave rise to 
Street Spirit. For many years, I had 
been organizing in the peace movement 
and in resistance to nuclear weapons. . 
Then, from 1982 to 1985, I attended 
seminary at the Graduate Theological 
Union in Berkeley. At seminary, I 
heard the cry of the poor and the call 
to solidarity with poor and homeless 
people. It changed my life forever. 


by Terry Messman 


ne simple song — a country spiri- 
tual first performed by Hank 
Williams and later by Joan Baez 
— may have had a more lasting impact on 
my life than all the theologians and schol- 


ars I studied during my four years in sem- 


inary, working for an M.- Div. degree. 

The seven seminaries of the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley taught the 
newly arising forms of liberation theology 
from all over the world. In El Salvador and 
Guatemala, Brazil and Argentina, the 
Philippines and South Africa, people of 
faith were standing in solidarity with the 
poorest of the poor and courageously work- 
ing for political and economic liberation. 

When I took Professor Robert McAfee 


Brown’s course in liberation theology, I. 


saw clearly, with new eyes, that there was 


- an entire unseen world of poverty and 


oppression all around us — even around the 
seminaries on Berkeley’s Holy Hill. Yet 
few activists paid any attention to the 
poverty and injustice so close to home. 


THE LONG LONELINESS 


On the streets all around us, multitudes 
were suffering from hunger, illness and 
homelessness — suffering, too, from pro- 
found loneliness and isolation, abandoned 
by a society that treated poor people as 
outcasts and pariahs. The long loneliness. 

Several times, while I was working in 
the Graduate Theological Union library, 
well-dressed graduate students would sneer 
in distaste at the presence of homeless peo- 
ple and demand that they be removed from 
the library as a blight and nuisance. I real- 
ized that nothing less than a Biblical para- 
ble was happening right before my eyes — 
an unsettling reminder of the parable of 
Lazarus who begged in vain for food at the 
rich man’s gate (Luke 16: 19-31). 

In my first year at seminary, I read The 
Long Loneliness, Dorothy Day’s memoir 
of founding the Catholic Worker in 
response to hunger and injustice. That 
summer, shortly after Darla Rucker and I 
were arrested in the massive anti-nuclear 
demonstration in June 1982 at Livermore 
Laboratory, we traveled to Los Angeles to 
volunteer at the L.A. Catholic Worker. 

I was staggered when I saw the vast 
scale of hunger, poverty and human misery 
on Skid Row. For several decades, the Los 
Angeles Catholic Worker had provided 
meals, health care and shelter for an enor- 
mous number of desperately poor people. 

Soon after we arrived, the community 
celebrated the birthday of one of the 
Catholic Workers by bringing out a cake 
with a frosting inscription: “If you want 
peace, work for justice.” That has now 
become a timeworn slogan, but I was 
haunted by that simple phrase. 

Members of the Catholic Worker often 
were arrested for acts of nonviolent resis- 
tance to war and nuclear weapons. Yet, 


they spent 90 percent of their working 


hours providing meals, clothing and health 
care to poor people. That was a deep chal- 
lenge to my own values and priorities. 
Every day, they served meals to hun- 
dreds of destitute people at their kitchen 
on Skid Row. And every day, they sang. 


Photographer Dong Lin took this photo when the police found a homeless man dead on a San Francisco sidewalk. 


SINGING IN A STRANGE LAND 

Their singing raised the question from 
Psalm 137: “How can we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land?” Skid Row truly 
was a strange land where thousands were 
locked in captivity by merciless, grinding 
poverty. Yet, the Catholic Workers sang. I 
never got over that — the songs they sang 
in the midst of terrible hardships. 

One song I learned that summer 
changed my life for good. “The Tramp on 
the Street” is a song written by Grady and 
Hazel Cole, sung by the legendary Hank 


Williams and later by Joan Baez. 
The song is based on a parable by Jesus 


about a poor man who asks for food at the 
rich man’s gate — the same parable that 


_ had come to mind when affluent graduate 


students had complained about homeless 
people at the gates of the seminary. 

The song made an everlasting impres- 
sion. I was stunned by its power. For years, 
I was unable to get the song out of my head, 
and I still need to hear it to this day. The 
lyrics floored me the first time I heard it. 


“Only a tramp was Lazarus who begged, 
He who laid down by the rich man’s gate. 
He begged for crumbs 
from the rich man to eat. 

But they left him to die 

like a tramp on the street.” 


It. was devastating to hear the song on 


Skid Row. The lyrics exploded inside like a 


depth charge, exposing the way the richest 
nation on earth had abandoned millions of. 
homeless people, and by refusing to take 
action to alleviate their poverty, had left 
them to die “like a tramp on the street.” 

Yet, if the first verse was revelatory, the 
next verse was heartbreaking. It brings out 
the full dimension of the tragedy that takes 
place every time a life is lost on the street. 

At first glance, the lyrics may sound sen- 
timental. They are not. Every parent knows 
they tell the truth with uncompromising 
emotional honesty. Every parent feels the 
same tenderness and protectiveness towards 
his or her child, and the song beautifully 
expresses the depth of a mother’s love. 


' “He was some mother’s darling, 


He was some mother’s son. 

Once he was fair, once he was young. 
His mother rocked him, 

her little darling to sleep. 

But they left him to die 

like a tramp on the street.” 


The song was a revelation. Every single 
person on the street was once some moth- 
er’s darling son or precious daughter. No 
matter what the cruel years on the streets 


may have done, he was once fair and 
young, and he was loved beyond the telling. 

The mother in this song cannot see into 
the future, when the darling son she is 
rocking will end up a homeless man, 
shunned in life and abandoned to an early 
death. The song’s stinging impact derives 
precisely from its double vision. It sees a 
mother tenderly caring for her child, and 
at the same time, it sees into the future 
with piercing clarity, and knows that her 
child’s life will end in tragedy. 


DEFACED AND DISFIGURED 


.-This man, once so-fair and so young,.. 


will be defaced and disfigured by the 
hardships of life on the street. A person 
made in the image of God will be dese- 
crated. And a society will refuse to care. 

The song. somehow ended all those use- 
less and unfair questions about who is to be 
classified as the “worthy poor” or the 
“undeserving poor.” Those are not the right 
questions, and they never were. The only 
question is: What is our human response 
when some mother’s son or daughter ends 
up dying on the street? 

Songwriters Grady and Hazel Cole still 
have one more insight to share, the exact 
same insight I had discovered in the 
works of Gustavo Gutierrez, Jose Miguez 
Bonino, Leonardo Boff and the other lib- 
eration theologians I was studying. 

Once, long ago, another child was 
greatly loved by his parents, only to die 
like a tramp on the street. With unflinch- 
ing honesty, this song describes how a 
parent’s love turned into bitter tragedy. 


“They pierced his sides, 


’ his hands and his feet. 


And they left him to die 
like a tramp on the street.” 


The song describes the execution of 
Jesus at the hands of the Roman Empire in 
terms that link his death to the deaths of 
every mother’s child on the streets of mod- 
ern America. In truth, it is the same death. 
“As you do it to the least of these...” 


“Mary she rocked him, 
her little darling to sleep, 
but they left him to die 

like a tramp on the street.” 


The song has alternate endings, depend- 
ing on the singer. Joan Baez, a pre-eminent 
voice of the peace movement, sings in sor- 
row for the poor man’s son killed in battle 
while an unthinking nation glories in its tri- 
umph. It is one of Baez’s finest moments. 


“Red, white and blue, and victory sweet, 
But they left him to die 
like a tramp on the street.” 


Dong Lin photo 


The original ending as sung by Hank 
Williams is a disquieting warning that some 
people have rejected angels unaware. Jesus 
was homeless too, so who is that Stranger 
we turn away from our door? 


“Tf Jesus should come and 
knock on your door, 

For a place to lie down 

or bread from your store, 
Would you welcome him in 
or turn him away?” 


This same insight into the nature of 
human solidarity has deeply affected. the | 
thinking-of liberation theologians in-Latin 
America. We are all one body. Those who 
are crushed or crucified by poverty are 
part of the Body of Christ, and their lives 
are no less sacred than the man who died 
a criminal’s death 2,000 years ago. 

“Tom JOAD’S ‘ONE Bic SOUL’ 

Woody Guthrie perfectly captured the 
secular equivalent of this vision of solidari- 
ty in “Tom Joad,” a song inspired by John 
Steinbeck’s novel, The Grapes of Wrath, 
about the struggles of Dust Bowl refugees. 

In Guthrie’s magnificent song, Tom 
Joad and Preacher Casey come to see that 
all people share “one big soul.” They real- 
ize that they are inseparably linked to all 
the poor and hungry children, and to all 
the people fighting for their rights. | 

As Tom Joad flees the deputies and the 
law, this is how he describes his vision of 
“one big soul” to his mother. 


“Everybody might be just one big soul 
Well it looks that’a way to me. 
Everywhere-you look in the day or night, 
That’s where I’m gonna be, Ma. 
Wherever little children are hungry and cry 
Wherever people ain’t free, 

Wherever men are fighting for their rights 
That’s where I’m gonna be, Ma.” 


That summer when I first heard “The 
Tramp on the Street,” I had been listening” 
to Country Joe McDonald’s beautiful rendi- 
tion of “Tom Joad” on his masterpiece 
album, “Thinking of Woody Guthrie.” Both 
songs felt like chapters in the same saga of 
parents and children torn apart by poverty 
and hunger on the streets of America. 

Both songs expressed the same revela- 
tion about the human condition: Life is 
sacred and it is not just some economic 
statistic when. someone hungers and suf- 
fers and dies on the streets of our nation. 

It is some mother’s son, some mother’s 
daughter. It is a human being made in the 
image of God. It is a desecration of the 
sacred when that life is torn down. 


by Joanna Bragen 


n the last year and a half, a great deal 

has happened to me. My friend was 

almost killed by her ex-husband. My 

dad died. I attempted to go to a horri- 
ble “partial hospital” program, with the 
man who tried to kill my friend. 

I was told to “just ignore him” by my 
psychiatric NP. As one would imagine, 
this did not work out well. Especially 
when he called me the “B” word. Yes, I 
was angry, of course. I was also experi- 
encing a great deal of grief. 

On top of this, I went to the ER and 
was prescribed the. steroid, Prednisone, 
because I had Influenza B and could bare- 
ly breathe. Along with my emotional 
upheaval, this sent me into a manic phase. 
That was the psychiatric account of my 
“emotional state.” There is more to this 
than a psychiatric upheaval. 

IT am an educated woman. I went to col- 
lege and majored in Human Development 
and Social Relations. I have taken continu- 
ing education in Child Development, to 
work with children. I have also taken ROP 
Health Careers and an Adult Education 
class in Veterinarian Assistant. I was in the 


first graduating class of the Office for - 


Consumer Empowerment and Family 
Education Training. This is for mental 
health consumers to work in the mental 
health field. After graduating, I did this 
work for many years. 

In the last-year I have had three differ- 
ent family practice doctors, and I am not 
very impressed. As an intelligent person, I 
realize that the brain is a part of the 
human anatomy. The Mental Health 
Parity Act, as enacted into law, mandates 
that my insurance must cover my mental 


health needs, the same as a “physical 


health problem.” pierces te 


regulates the use of protected and’ private 
health information, and clearly prohibits 
discussing my health in the hallway or with 


other people I may know, without written _ 
consent. This sounds like a great idea, but it. 


is not always complied with in reality. 

My first doctor worked for the County 

Hospital. I believed in the County Health 
System for a longtime. It was fine for me 
to go and sit for hours, waiting to see my 
doctor. At first, he had a wonderful bed- 
side manner and could take care of all my 
medical needs. As time went on, we both 
got older. I started having more serious: 
health needs, that he should have sent me 
to specialists for. He seemed to be posses- 
sive about treating my health. 
_ When I finally went to a Diabetes 
Specialist, on my own, he took offense. 
When I had several gastro problems, he 
performed two separate tests to see if they 
were caused by my diabetes. They were 
negative both times. But he remained in 
denial and kept telling me that my dia- 
betes was the cause. Eventually he devel- 
oped severe back pain, and began yelling 
at me. He did not refill my insulin for a 
month. That was the end, for me. 

Doctor number two. She was a disaster 
just waiting to happen. I just realized it too 
late. She was a doctor that somehow knew 
nothing about mental health. I know, like 
my mother, who is a retired nurse, all doc- 
tors must go on a rotation in psychiatry. 

This doctor, on the first day, asked me, 
“Why did they have you on birth control? 
Did they not want you to get pregnant?” I 
thought to myself: Who is they? The men- 
tal health police? She asked my husband 
questions about my mental state, and if I 
was always so “out of it”. — as if I was not 
there. At the time, I was actually fighting a 
manic state, and hardly sleeping. 

I truly don’t know why I went back to 
her. The end result was that, after doing 
many stupid, uninformed tests for her, 
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I See a Broken System 1 in the Health Care Field 


I knew that a person can be broken, but the system can be broken, too. I may be seen by oes. asa poke 
down body with a broken-down mind. But I see a broken system in the mental health and medical field. 


such as a test to see if I was having heart 


_ failure, because I-was having edema from 


Depakote, I realized that she was an idiot. 
She had no common sense, and did not. 
listen to me. She was an alarmist and a 
bigot against people with mental illness 
— an illness that is not a moral shortcom- 


;;ing Or a sign of stupidity. I Tealized an, ‘of 
' I know that the HIPAA Privacy Rule 


this too late, though. 

I developed sciatica, probably due to 
not sleeping, being overweight from years 
of depression and having a state of mind 
that stressed out my body beyond its capa- 


bilities. The doctor told me she would get 


me a walker and physical therapy. She 
couldn’t even do this right. I found a place 
for physical therapy myself and a walker. 
At this place, which is wonderful, they 
had a card for an orthopedic surgeon. His 
card said, “Specialized, Innovative, 
Compassionate.” I went to this doctor who 
was given a list of medications that I take, 


and he was very nice. The problem was 


doctor number 2 never had my list of med- 
ications right, no matter what I said to her. 
This ortho doctor either didn’t know that I 
take anxiety medication or didn’t care. He 
just gave me a muscle relaxant, another 
sedating medication and said, “If this 
doesn’t work, come back.” 

The end result was that I went back to 
doctor number 2 to tell her of the new list 


of medications. On the little form that I - 


filled out for her, I wrote: “reason for 
visit, sciatica.” I went in with my walker, 
to tell her that I saw an ortho doctor and to 
describe what happened. In retrospect, my 
lack of sleep, my psychiatric meds, and 
the new meds made me too tired to drive; 
I realize that now. A she didn’t give me 
a chance. 

She came in on a tirade: “Why am I so 
slow? Do I have a car? Have I taken a dri- 
ver’s test?” I had taken enough abuse, and 
called her on her mistakes. Why can’t she 
ever get my medications right? 

It was the last straw. I am telling her I 
have a college degree. She is yelling at me 
that she called my psychiatric nurse and 
they both agreed that I should not drive. 
My head is spinning at this point. I go out 
to the bathroom, and she is saying, “Well 
I can’t restrain her,” in the hallway. She 
then yells at me that I have to get a ride 


See A Broken System page 9 


Grief 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 
Grief 


| Has no beginning 


And no end 


Lost childhood 
Left in the sand. 


Pulled away from my foundation 
I don’t understand 


Too far from my Dad 
And all my childhood friends 


Fending for myself 

Has not proven to be easy 
Midlife crisis _ 

With no TLC 


The OG is gone 
The Millennials don’t get me 


Psychiatric Survivor 
No lightweight title 


No kindness of strangers 
They are all in denial - 


Too many people dying 
For no good reason 


#Mental Health Lives Matter 
Seems to be a losing battle 


Too many side effects 
Ravage my body 


My mind becomes weak 
My defenses are down 


The memories rush in 
Too many to handle 


When did it start 
And when will it end 


Too many to name 
All tragic and meaningless 


Way too much anger 
Keeps the sadness at bay 


Back here on Earth 
You are too far away 


Father figure 
Friends 
Coworkers 
Mentors 
Mother hens 


- . Woodworker 


The worst of all 
My Dad 
Minister 

Copy editor 
Proofreader 


Sf i 


Speech writer 


‘Letter writer 


Type setter 

Nature admirer 

Loving 

And 

Kind 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder 
I am losing my mind 


Imperfect on Earth 
Like no other you understood me 


First manic episode 
Without you as my guide 


Cuts to the core 
Leaving pieces behind 


I need you back 
I feel like I’m blind 


Almost a year 
And no better for it 


Full circle 
No cure in sight 


Please make the pain go away 
So I can sleep again at night 


Nothing prepared me 
For this awful life lesson 


I am an orphaned child : 
So late in life 


Kicking.and screaming 
And no one to blame 


Succumbing at last 


_ To feeling the pain 


You are never coming back 
And I must accept 


And go on with my life 
Despite this attack 


I know I can do it 
I am as strong as you made me 


But I wish you were here 


Because my heart is still bleeding 
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Many Counties Cancel ICE Detention Contracts 


by David Bacon 


ost Latina teenagers celebrate 
their quinceanera, or 15th birth- 
day, with parties and dances. 
Sometimes their families even rent a hall 
and hire a band. On June 9, Alexa Lopez, 


_ dressed in a pink tulle gown, held her | 


quinceanera outside the West County 
Detention Center in Richmond, California. 
Her father, Raul, had been locked inside for 
a year and a half. 

The celebration, organized with the help 
of the Interfaith Movement 4 Human 
Integrity (IM4HI), was in part an effort to 
help Alexa feel that, despite her family’s 
separation, she was surrounded by a com- 
munity that understood the importance of 
that day. But it was also a way to show to 
the larger world the terrible cost of immi- 
gration detention and family separation. 

Perhaps that was one element convinc- 

ing Contra Costa County Sheriff David 
Livingston to announce, a month later, that 
he was canceling the county’s contract to 
’ house immigration detainees for the 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) agency of the Department of 
Homeland Security. Detainees’ families 
and their, supporters called that a victory, 
- but only a partial one. 

“While in the long view,” cautions 
Reverend Deborah Lee, IM4HI’s director, 
“ending Contra Costa County’s incarcera- 
tion of immigrant detainees is a step 
towards ending immigration detention _— 
and part of a growing trend of local 
municipalities to end contracts with ICE 
detention — the action by the sheriff is 
not yet a victory. It will not be a real vic- 


‘tory unless current ICE detainees are 


released and reunited with their families.” 

The Contra Costa County cancellation 
is not unique. Several cities and counties 
have taken the same action in recent 
months, including Sacramento and 
Monterey Counties last month. Santa Ana, 
in conservative Orange County, voted in 
2016 to phase out its ICE contract, lead- 
ing ICE to simply pull out of the jail. 

Around the country, ICE contracts have 
been canceled in Springfield, Oregon, and 
Williamson County, Texas. In Alexandria, 
Virginia, just across the river from the 
White House, the Northern Virginia 
Juvenile Detention Center recently decided 
to stop imprisoning immigrant children. 

Most cancellations have been motivat- 
ed by public outrage over the Trump 
administration’s “zero tolerance” policy, 
under which every migrant crossing the 
border without papers is being criminally 
charged and held in detention centers. 
More than 3,000 children have been torn 
from their parents in this process. 
Thousands of other young border 
crossers, unaccompanied by adults, have 
been incarcerated as well. 

The West County Detention Facility is 
housed in a much larger jail, one of four 
Contra Costa County criminal lockups. Its 
official capacity is 1,096 people, of whom 
150 to 300 have been detainees in a facili- 
ty run by ICE, which pays the county $3 
million a year to use it. 

Some immigration detainees have been 
held because ICE says they’re in the 


country illegally. Others have been asy- 


See Counties Cancel ICE Detention page 11 


A Broken System 


from page 8 


home and that she has to call the police. 

I have post-traumatic stress disorder 
from many things that have happened 
to me, especially involving the police 
and psychiatric hospitals. I have been in 
four-point restraints and left alone in a 
room all night. I have fought off an 
attacker. And there is one thing I know 
at this point. I don’t like or trust police. 
I respond in a flight reaction. I get out 
of there as fast as I can before the 
police come and I am carted away and 
locked up. 

I got in an argument with a doctor 
and I lost. My license has been sus- 
pended. I have had to go to DMV Court 
and answer degrading questions. I have _ 
had to beg for rides, and take Uber. 
And I thought that living well is the 
best revenge. I religiously walk my 
dog, and started meditating and eating 
healthy. I do my physical therapy exer- 
cises and stretching. 

I went on a vacation to my mother’s, 
who nursed me back to health when I 
had no one. I have lost weight, and I am 
lowering my insulin. I have essentially 
quit smoking, and joined a twelve-step 
group for quitting. I want to point out 
that the keyword in this is “I.” 

So, on to doctor 3. I will see how it 
goes. So far, she listens. But she 
expects a lot. She expects me to go to 
an appointment practically every day of 
the week. She is about 30, and a little 
cocky. But I put up with it. I like her. 
She tells me that “she is so proud of 
me,” and “I am a tough cookie.” 

And so I say to all of you “medical 
people,” I do not trust you just because 
you are a doctor. In fact, I distrust you. 
You must earn my trust. I do not 
believe you are smarter than me 
because you made it through medical 
school. This just means that you have a 
good memory and you study well. You 


have gone to school for a very long 
amount of time. And you were willing 
to possibly go into debt, in the hope 
that you would graduate, and earn 
enough to pay off your debt and then 
make a lot more money. 

You may be an expert in the human 
body. But I am an expert on the human 
condition. I am an expert in the idea that 
life does not always turn out as planned. 
And people have to make allowances for 
those twists and turns. 

In college, I took a class called “per- 
sons and symptoms.” I know that a -per- 
son can be broken, but the system can be 
broken, too. I may be seen by others as a 
broken-down body with a broken-down 
mind. But I see a broken system in the 
mental and medical field, from the front 
lines. The two are meant to be separate, 
when it is convenient for the doctor. But 
they are merged when a doctor wants to 
use them against me. 

I do not:trust doctors who believe 
that my brain and body are not whole 
and functioning together. I do not 
believe that I am failing in life. I have a 
higher power, and it is not a doctor with 
a God Complex. In this race to the fin- 
ish line and even to good health, I am 
the turtle, not the hare. 

I am a 51-year-old woman with sever- 
al health problems. I have ongoing pain 
for the first time in my life. I have dia- 
betes, high blood pressure, and high cho- 
lesterol. I know the time is now to work 
on all these things. 

I am also an intelligent bipolar 
woman. I am an expert at being bipolar 
at this point. I know that the medications 
I take all have side effects that are hard 
on my body. I know that holding onto 
anger only hurts myself, not anyone else. 
I cannot go after the doctors for the prob- 
lems they have caused me. Doctors have 
a lot of power, the power to 5150 me, to 
call the police, and more. 

So I move on. I do know what my 
rights are. I know that HIPAA laws 
have been broken, and so many others. 


Right now, I am a person who is 
focused on getting my driver’s license 
back, keeping healthy food in the 
house, and taking care of myself. Later, 
when I have time, I may revisit these 
wrongdoings. 

I don’t know if I even believe in 
Western medicine at this point. I know 
that Eastern medicine sounds much 
more appealing. My doctor number 3 is 
a doctor of osteopathy. She believes in 
getting to the root of the problem, and 
being proactive. She does chiropractic 
pain management. She perhaps errs on 
the side of not taking medicine. 

At least she is willing to work with 
me, not against me. I am often an over- 
whelmed person at this point. I have to 
work hard at everything. I must deal 
with physical pain, getting enough 
sleep, sticking to my program, eating 
the right amount of food. Not sitting 
too long, not thinking too much. 

I make sure I schedule fun in my 
life. My life is not the perfect package. 
But I am stronger every day. My body 


-and mind go through ups and downs, 


mountains and valleys. 

Doctors can either work with me or 
against me. At this point, I realize I 
have the tools and serenity to know that 
I can leave them in their tracks. I will 
always be the highest qualified expert 
on myself and my needs. 

I may not have a medical degree, but 
I have many other strengths. I have the 
power of the pen, and this is my “open 
letter to medical professionals.” 
Listen if you want, or go on repeating 
the same mistakes that end up hurting 
people instead of helping them. 

All doctors are required to take the 
Hippocratic Oath at their graduation cer- 
emony, a philosophy of what a doctor is 
supposed to strive for in caring for 
patients. I listened to it on a video. My 
question to you is, are you going to hold 
up this sacred oath? Or are you satisfied 
with merely being a hypocrite? 


Outside the West County Detention Center in Richmond, Alexa Lopez 


| silencing my thoughts on someone-and wait- 


David Bacon 
and her mother asked for her father to be released for her quinceaftera. © photo 


Violence fe 
by Chey Simmons Gino: 


That’s somebody’s daughter, someone’s sister. 
Mister, you’ve taken and robbed 
someone of their innocence. 


Love & Hate 
by Chey Simmons 


It’s not in me to hate. 

However, my strong dislike for racism 
might come off as hate. 

It’s not in me to hate, to have it on my plate 
is too much to take, so I throw it away. 
Only love 

Can drive out hate, and that 

I'll demonstrate, cause it’s in me to love not 
Hate. 

My heart has been broken 

Yet, still I don’t hate. I love despite the pain 
love brings. 


Love & Loss 
by Chey Simmons 


I regret not calling my great grandmother 
It hurts just knowing I can’t call her 
She’s gone 

and I feel so helpless. 


Seeing the Beauty 
by Tajah Zion 


People hate when they’re bored, unhappy, 
and most of all insecure. I find myself hating 
the most when I see something in someone I 
strive to be. Instead of empowering each 
other, human beings find it easier to hate. 
Recently, I noticed that I, myself, find it easier 
to hate. I noticed I tend to pick people apart, 
or focus on their flaws instead of realizing 
their beauty. I can stop being this way by 


ing for them to show me who they are. It’s 
easy for people to not like you when you are 
negative and rude. Ever since I started to love 
and not hate, I see the beauty in everything. 


ae 


pas 
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Speculative fiction by Jack Bragen 


If a threat is bad enough, sometimes a 
person must even hide certain things from 
their own conscious mind... 


THE WAITING ROOM 


chill breeze prompted me to zip 
A» my green-and-gray, second- 

hand windbreaker. I put my key 
in the door of the car to lock it, and I 
picked up my lunch bag from the asphalt 
of the parking lot. Something wasn’t right, 
but I could not get myself to know what it 
was. 

As I walked toward the entrance, I 
found that movement was difficult, and I 
had to make an effort to force my arms 
and legs to obey. I went in through the 
reinforced glass door. The waiting room 
was dingy, poorly lit, noisy, far too warm, 
and packed with mentally ill people. I 
detected a strong mix of smells: body 
odors, acrid tobacco and marijuana, and 
the scent of stale, alcohol breath. 

The din of multiple. conversations, 

mixed with other irritating noises, was 
aggravating. I could barely contain my 
impulse to walk out. But, of course, this 
was a great place! They had my best inter- 
ests in mind, I remembered. The coun- 
selors would never lie! 
My counselor emerged from the heavy, 
‘secure, wooden door that led to the back 
area. “Hi Harold, I’m sorry to keep you 
waiting.” Felix had a habit of smiling too 
often. He didn’t look like a Felix; he was 
tall and stocky, and he sported a waxed, 
handlebar mustache. “It will be room six- 
teen today, Harold.” 

I sat in a chair lower than Felix’s, plac- 
ing me six inches closer to the floor. He 
sat too close to me, and I struggled at not 
squirming or bolting. These impulses, I 
had been told, were my symptoms. 

“How’s your week been?” he asked. 

“T applied for five jobs,” I replied. 

“Five job applications! That’s amaz- 
ing!” He wrote something on his yellow 
paper tablet. Felix then asked, “What were 
the positions?” 

“T’m trying for an entry-level position 
in data entry.” 

“Data entry! You’re kidding me. Can 
you do that?” 


 “Pve been nae and my keyboarding eS 
-is fast enough.” — e 


“Then you are come aier literate?” He 
wrote some more on his yellow Paper 
“Who taught you this?” . 


I knew that I was expected to Jap up : 


the compliments, even though in the back 
of my mind, it was obvious that the coun- 


selor’s comments were condescending. © 
nee ally, by name. 
Moments of anger would come infre- _ 


quently, and I was being reconfigured to — 


prevent them. 
“I’m actually not an idiot,” I said. 
Felix wrote something on his yellow 
pad of paper. He paused and said, “I do 
not regard you as an idiot. You are having 
a paranoid thought.” 


FIGHTING OFF BLEARINESS 


I came back to consciousness because 
of a painful sensation atop my right thigh. 
I was sitting on my upholstered chair in 
my unit at the “project.” 

A beer was in one hand and a lit ciga- 
rette had just fallen from the other hand 
and was burning my bare leg. I stood 
quickly while fighting off bleariness, and 


Fear and Loathing at the 
Mental Health Clinic 


I was uncertain of whether the memory was real, or if it 
could have been a nightmare. I’d been restrained, and 

the device was used on me. It was designed to shut down 
the errant part of my brain by using a magnetic pulse. 


retrieved the cigarette from the carpeting, 
but not before it left.a burn mark — 
among a dozen similar burn marks. I put 
the beer down on a table, and I looked at 
myself in the mirror. A surreal memory 
came to me. 

I’d had an “inappropriate outburst.” I’d 
been restrained, and then the device was 
used on me. It was designed to shut down 
the errant part of my brain by using a 


magnetic pulse. I was uncertain of 


whether the memory was real, or if it 
could have been a nightmare. 

I picked up the beer again, and gulped 
down what little remained in the bottle; it 
was warm. I checked the refrigerator, and 
there were two more bottles of beer. I had 
no memory of purchasing them. 

I sat and was about to turn on the tele- 
vision. Then I noticed it was four in the 
morning, and I realized it was Saturday. 
The other version of me had come up. It 
was the version that I was not allowed to 
have. I had a surge of rage and wanted to 
destroy things in my room, but restrained 
the impulse. 

I’d modified myself such that a differ- 
ent area of my mind was being used for 
independent thought. My brain, at my 
direction, had given up on use of my 
frontal lobes, the area that the mental 
health professionals kept zapping with 
their magnetic pulse device. 

A GRAND ACT 

It occurred to me that if I wanted to keep 
this reserve consciousness, I needed to put 
on a grand act of being obedient, and of not 
being excessively smart. I mentally went 
over how I would handle various situations. 
I dared not put anything down on paper, so 
as not to look too suspicious. I was under 
constant surveillance, and could not let 
them know that I was thinking. 

I picked up the remote control and began 
channel surfing. At the same time, I had a 
lot of thinking to do — thinking that must 
be done in the reserve mental area that I’d 


- created. No one must know of this. 


Soon, the nine a.m. hour approached. 
My phone rang. I dreaded answering it, 


_ but I needed to uphold a good appearance. 


The monitor people did not like it when a 


client refused to answer a call. 


I constructed my speech to resemble 
hat of a numbed- -out,, Fee: and 


terfuge was not] hard 
- “Ts this Harold Browne?” 
“Yes, this is me.” I put a bit of eager- 


hess into my. voice, as though I were 


thrilled with someone cans me, person- 


a were supposed to o here an hour 
ago.” The voice I heard over the phone 
was female and stern. 

“Pardon me?” 

“We need to give you a refresher train- 
ing on your compliance. How soon can 
you be here?” 

I replied, “I’m sorry. I have an awful 
headache and nausea. Could I take this 
refresher another time?” 

“If you can’t make it today, can you 
tell me when you will be here?” 

“Ts today Monday?” 

“No, it is Saturday.” 

I paused for a good thirty seconds to 
give the impression of confused thought. 

“Can I come in Wednesday? Is that 
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I put the beer down on a table, and I looked at myself in the mirror. A surreal 
memory came to me. I’d had an “inappropriate outburst” and I’d been restrained. 


soon enough?” 

“Okay, but no later than Wednesday. 
Can you plan to be here at 10:15 on 
Wednesday morning?” 

“Of course.” I said. “Is there anything 
else you need at the moment?” 

“You’re good to go. I hope you feel 
better soon.” 


FEIGNING COMPLIANCE 


On Wednesday, I went to the refresher 
class, and I feigned a seemingly feeble 
attempt at independent thought, which 
was enough to convince the instructor that 
I wasn’t faking anything. If I had 
appeared too easily convinced of their 
garbage, it would appear suspicious. 

When I got back home and checked 
my calendar, I was relieved to find that I 
had no appointments for the rest of the 
week. I checked the refrigerator and found 
that three cold beers had shown up, appar- 
ently without my doing. 

Alcohol supposedly wasn’t permitted. 
However, the current management was 
willing to look the other way. At a guess, 
they acknowledged that if you did not 
allow clients some pitiful type of release, 
you would create living time bombs. 

It was afternoon, and a cool breeze 
came in through the window. I looked 
outside and noticed that some pigeons 
were nesting under the rafters of the 
building across the street. I had a brief 
impulse to jump out of the window. But I 
wasn’t at that point yet, it was worth it to 
hang on a bit longer. - 

The phone rang again; I did not answer 
it. I was reaching the point where I would 
refuse to live in fear. 

_ I began to stuff clothes into a - duffle 
bag. I added a can opener and some 
canned food. And I put in an unopened 
gallon jug of water. I had formulated a 
plan. I knew a possible, yet very risky 
way of getting out, with some slim chance 
of reaching the border. Tomorrow, early 
in the morning, I would go. 

I looked in my closet that was stuffed 
with old junk I’d kept. I was looking for 
anything I might bring with me, that I 
hadn’t thought of. 

I spotted a trophy, picked it up, and 
brushed the dust off it. “First place in 
Science Project competition...” I’d won it 
in my senior year in high school. 

I could barely contain my rage. Rather 
than bring this with me, I made a gesture. 
I got a sharp knife and I beheaded the tro- 
phy. I intended to leave it atop my break- 
fast table, to be found, after I left... 

THE END 


Vacancy 
by Joan Clair 


How can we be housed 

and sleep at night 

when our brothers have no homes? 
How can we be housed 

and sleep at night 

when our sisters sleep on stones? 
What happened to the home 

we shared inside God’s heart? 
Whatever drove that home to vacancy 
drove us apart. 


Homeless Leaves 
by Joan Clair 


In the cities the leaves 
in autumn and in winter 
have few forest floors 
on which to fall. 

Leaves in perfect forms 
and colors of the Lord 
are swept away 

from the paved streets 
as if they never belonged 
to the earth at all 

or to a tree. 


In the city parks 
in autumn and in winter 


homeless humans in perfect forms . 


and colors of the Lord. ne 
seek what’s left of forest floors 
on which to rest. cee 
“Fallen” humans find homes _ 
among the fallen leaves, 

among the trees of the Living Spirit; 
hiding, hidden, from those 

who sweep humans and leaves away. 


Grateful 
by Joan Clair 


Bundled, her face red with cold, 
she stands by her shopping cart, 
full of neat folds 

of blankets and clothes, 

and beams rays of gratitude 

as if I gave her a fortune 
instead of three quarters. 


Is God this grateful when we give up 
a tiny bit of selfishness, 

keeping so much more than giving. 
Could our creator be this humble. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Reverend Izzy Alvaran, who gained asylum from the Philippines a 
decade ago, leads protesters in a chant outside the detention center. ' 


from page 9 


Jum seekers detained on arrival in the 
United States or legal residents with past 
offenses (often very minor ones) that 
‘makes them deportable. _ : 

Detainees await a hearing before an 
immigration judge. That hearing, howev- 
er, is not the normal courtroom procedure 
one might’ imagine. The judge sits in a 
room in the ICE building on Sansome, 
Street in San Francisco. The immigrant 
sits in a room at the detention center in 
Richmond. The hearing takes place over 
the Internet. Recently, demonstrators 
protesting the detention of migrants have 
occupied the street outside the San 
Francisco building:. 

The decision in Contra Costa County, 
however, was not simply a reaction to the 
controversy of recent weeks. For seven 
years, IM4HI and its predecessor, the 
Interfaith Coalition for Immigrant Rights, 
have organized a monthly vigil outside 
the detention center doors. Churches, syn-. 
agogues, and other religious bodies (most 
recently Zen Buddhists), as well as com- 
munity organizations, have all taken turns. 
bringing their members out. 

The gatherings usually number more 
than 100, and a recent rally, part of the 

national demonstrations against the deten- 
tion of children, drew 3,000. Close to 
10,000 people have come to the vigils, 
some more than once, and a few come 
every time. _ be 

“The vigils have been important 
because they made our community. aware 
that the detention center was there,’ says 

Reverend Lee. “We have a responsibility. 
We can’t say, ‘We didn’t know.”” ; 

Several years ago, the faith-based net- 
work also began holding educational 
events in churches and organizing delega- 
tions to Mexico and Central America, in 
which faith leaders talked with activists 
about the root causes convincing migrants 
to leave home and risk detention, deporta- 
tion, and family separation. 

- “For us, the vigils have been an orga- 
nizing platform,’ Lee explains, “‘an ongo- 
ing teach-in, and a chance for people to 
see who’s in this jail ses talk to them 
about why they’ ve come.’ 

Over the years, the vigils have pana: 
ed activists a way to communicate with 
people inside the center and find ways to 


Many Counties Cancel 
ICE Detention Contracts 


Most cancellations are motivated by public outrage over 
the Trump administration’s “zero tolerance” policy, 

under which everyone crossing the border without papers 
is being criminally charged and held in detention centers. 


David Bacon 
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' support them and their families. On one 


Saturday earlier this year on February 3, 
Lourdes Barraza and her daughters Sofia, 
Isabel, and Anna waited to hear news of 
her husband and the girls’ father, 
Fernando, who’d already spent three 
months inside. 

Rev. Pablo Morataya gathered members 
of the First Hispanic Presbyterian Church in 
Oakland, a sanctuary congregation, as well 
as other pastors and lay ministers serving 
immigrant congregations throughout the 
Bay Area. They went to the detention cen- 


- ter to hold a vigil for Fernando. “There are 


risks,” Pastor Morataya says, “but for | us it 
is a calling of our faith.” 

With that support, Fernando was freed 
several weeks later. Not long afterward, at 
a tribunal held in the shadow of the jail, 
Fernando and other former detainees told 
the story of their imprisonment, and com- 
munity members testified in opposition to 
policies criminalizing migration. 

Encounters between faith activists and 
the families of detainees have often been 
very dramatic.’ During one vigil outside 
the detention facility three years ago, 
Paola (not her real name) was standing 
with supporters when she got a phone call 
from Florencio, her husband. He was in 
another detention center in Arizona, call- 
ing to tell her that la migra (immigration 
agents) had caught him in the desert, 
walking north with a dozen others. She 
collapsed into the arms of a church mem- 


ber next to her, both of them weeping. 


“I was there with people from the 
church who were helping us,” she remem- 
bers. “We’d been praying for people they 
knew who were inside, and we began 
singing. Then my cell phone rang. I was 
so afraid of getting that call, because I 
knew what it would be. Then they were 
praying for me too.” 

St. John’s Presbyterian Church in 
Berkeley had helped Paola apply for asy- 
lum, and was eventually able to get her 
husband out of detention. Activists refer 
to this support as “accompaniment,” a 
term that originated in the 1980s in efforts 
to protect activists in El] Salvador from 
death squads. People showed their soli- 
darity with those in danger by accompa- 
nying them physically. 

Today, accompaniment is part of the 
movement giving sanctuary to migrants. 
Activists support a family by helping them 


Soledad comforts her daughter, ‘crying pecaiine she fears that if pee 
transfer her father she won’t. see-him again::: : 


find food and shelter, and getting them 
legal help. Sanctuary congregations have 
multiplied to 32 throughout the Bay Area. 
~ “The West County Detention Center 
became a local symbol of a national prob- 
lem,’ Reverend Lee says, “but it is also a 
real place holding real people. We’ve 
been committed from the beginning, not 
just to protest the symbol, but to-do what 
we can to know, to support, and finally to 
liberate the people inside. It’s not about 
self-interest. It’s about moral interest.” 
The fate of the 169 people currently 
incarcerated in the center is uncertain in 
the wake of Sheriff Livingston’s 
announcement canceling the contract. 
Instead of being released, as advocates 
have hoped, people are being transferred 
to other ICE jails. Raul, the father of 
Alexa Lopez, was taken to a facility in 
Colorado. “We can’t see him anymore,” 


‘his wife Dianeth told Lee. 


In a statement, ICE spokesperson 

Richard Rocha said that the decision to 
cancel the contract would negatively 
impact local ICE operations, but would 
hurt detainees more. “Now, instead of 
being housed close to family members or 
local attorneys, ICE may have to depend 
on its national system of detention bed 
space to place those detainees in locations 
farther away, reducing the opportunities 
for in-person family visitation and attor- 
ney coordination.” 
_ Immigrant rights activists call that a 
threat. “People can and should be released 
while they await for their asylum or 
deportation cases to proceed, so that they 
can be united with their families and more 
readily access legal counsel,” IM4HI said 
in a statement. “It is unnecessary for 
immigrants to be detained when humane, 
cost-effective alternatives exist.” 

“Our ultimate victory is an end to 
immigration detention, not merely the clo- 
sure of one facility,” the statement contin- 
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ued. “Victory will be the full release, not 
transfer, of ICE detainees and the return 
of those who have already been trans- 
ferred out of state.” 


Meanwhile, many people sain’: x 


ICE are taken to the sprawling, 2,000-per- 
son Adelanto ICE Processing Center in San 
Bernardino County, California. Since it 
opened in 2011, more than 73,000 migrants 
have been incarcerated there for at least 
some period. Five detainees have tried to 
commit suicide, three others have died, and 
detainees have mounted several hunger 
strikes in protest of terrible conditions. : 

Adelanto is run by the Geo Group, 
Inc., which was formerly the Wackenhut 
security firm, and originally began as the 
Pinkerton anti-labor detective agency a 
century ago. ICE pays Geo $112 per day 
per detainee. 

“While it’s a victory that we were able 
to get the contract canceled in Contra 
Costa.County,” Lee warns, “there’s a 
great danger that we’ll see even more pri- 
vate prisons. We have to keep up the pres- 
sure, especially on places like Adelanto.” 

After hearing the news of the impend- 
ing closure of the immigrant. detention 
center, the families of a dozen detainees 
and their supporters held a rally outside. 
Many broke into tears as they talked about 
the pain of separation, and their fears that 
they might not see their husbands or 
fathers if they’re transferred far away. 
They called on ICE to release the 
detainees on bond, or with an electronic 


ankle bracelet that allows ICE to monitor 


their whereabouts. 

Dianeth said that she coull live with 
the humiliation of the monitoring, or even 
paying thousands of dollars, if ICE would 
bring her husband back from Colorado 
and free him. “We want freedom for all 
the people who are detained,” she told the 
crowd in a trembling voice. “We want 
freedom so they all can come home.” 
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Homeless People’s Pets: A Saving Grace on the Street 


“When I’m feeling overwhelmed 


by anxiety, my dog Josie climbs on. 


my chest to calm me down. I have 
PTSD and her doing that is a 
grounding mechanism for me.” 


from page I : 


on and just mentioning her name is still 
very emotional for him. Mittens passed 
away when our friends moved. 
When we moved into a shelter, Tenny 
‘ became extremely protective of.all of us. 
| Being part of a mobile family unit is diffi- 
q cult for a dog, because everywhere 
i becomes their territory to protect and 
there’s no actual home. We’re in a 25-fami- 
i" ly shelter at the moment. All the families 
sleep on bunks in one large room and we 
can only be there from 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
‘ But Tenny is never satisfied with our 
¥ surroundings. His barking has become 
4 incessant and he’s being snippety. I don’t 
think he’s going to calm down until we 
get back into an apartment. Then he won’t 
have to be running all over town trying to 
freakishly protect his family from the 
world, which is not the job of a dog. 

I know it’s unfair on him. We try to give 
him all the love we can and help him work 
through it. My husband and I actually 
talked about whether we are going to have 
to take him back to the pound. We can’t 
afford a lawsuit and we don’t want to risk 
him being put down if he bites somebody. 

ae But I said to my husband: “We don’t 
give up on our family.” We’re working on 
getting into an apartment and will see 
how he calms down when he has his own 
space to protect again. 


RICHARD DYER, 52, SEATTLE 


Richard Dyer and his wife live in a tent 
encampment. His two ferrets have healed 
his extreme stress and made life worth liv- 
ing again. The ferrets can’t be apart from 
him, and they have a “magnificent” bond 
with each other. “My favorite thing about 
them is how they play with each other.” 


My two ferrets are called Ricky and 
Tiny. I’ve had Ricky for five years. I res- 
cued him when I saw somebody walking 
him on the street and yanking him around 
on a chain. And I’ve had Tiny for almost 
three years and rescued him after some- 
one threw him out in the woods. 

They were both skittish at first because 
of the way they had been treated, but now 
they’re leash- and litter-box-trained. I had 
wanted ferrets as pets since I was a kid. I 
grew up in Fort Payne, Alabama, and we 
had them on our land, but they were so 
fast you could never catch them. 

I’ve been homeless a little over a year. 
It’s not the first time, but it’s the first time 
in a long time. My wife and I were living in 
an apartment and the rent went up by $150. 
We couldn’t afford it and didn’t have any 
place to go, so we had no option. Right 
now, we’re staying in a tent. 1 come down- 
. town when the ferrets are out of food. 


) Most shelters don’t allow animals. But 


I wouldn’t subject my family to one any- 
way — they are full of drugs and disease 
and lice. We’re ina sanctioned camp 
that’s supported by several agencies and 
we have electricity. We pay $60 a month 
to be there and our neighbors at the camp 
love the ferrets. 

A while ago, I was diagnosed with 
bipolar [disorder] and was suicidal. But 
‘since having these ferrets, I haven’t had 
any suicidal tendencies. They ease my 
stress. They come up to me every. time I 
call and Tiny is always on my heels. He 


; never lets me out of his sight. My favorite 


thing about them is how they play with 
each other. They can’t be apart from each 
other; their bond is magnificent. 


STREET SPIRIT 


RYAN MIKESELL, 37, HILLSBORO, OR 


Ryan Mikesell, a homeless vehicle 
dweller; offers.a poignant description of 
what so many homeless people have 
expressed — the great amount of healing 
and love they receive from caring for their 
pets. His close relationships with his dogs 
and cat have been a saving grace for 
everyone concerned. 


When I’m feeling overwhelmed by 
anxiety, my mini Labradoodle, Josie, 
climbs on my chest to calm me down. She 


won’t take no for an answer. She’ll be like, 


“Go ahead, tell me to get off. I don’t care.” 

I have PTSD and her doing that is a 
grounding mechanism for me. I feel things 
and she just senses it. She’s like my soul- 
mate in dog form. My therapist loves her. 

My animals are my family. The oldest 
is Jamie, a Jack Russell-chihuahua I got 
eleven years ago when I was living in a 
house with my ex-partner. Jamie has had 
two litters and I’ve kept three of her pup- 
pies. In total, I have five dogs and my cat, 
Buddy, who I found abandoned in an 
alley nine years ago. 

I’ve been homeless for eight years. I 
grew up in Olympia, Washington, but my 
parents were very abusive and I didn’t 
want to be anywhere near them, so I left 
for Oregon. I have agoraphobia and 
severe anxiety. 

I also have diabetes and need to have a 
refrigerator so I can keep eating healthily. 
I live in a motorhome that I have nowhere 
to permanently park. It used to be that as 
long as you regularly moved your vehicle, 
you could park in lots of places. 

But since the new mayor of Portland 
came into office, you can get a ticket and be 
towed in 20 minutes. I put a call out on 
Facebook saying I needed somewhere to 
park for six months and a woman offered 
me her driveway, which is where I am now. 

The responsibility of caring for my pets 
keeps me alive sometimes. Jamie gave birth 
to her second litter in the motorhome. 
Feeding them made her sick and I had to 
take over with a bottle. It took me an hour 
to feed all five puppies, and I had to do it 
every other hour throughout the day and 
night. It was crazy exhausting and lasted a 
couple of months. My friends tried to help, 
but the puppies wouldn’t eat for anyone 
else but me. I think they were imprinted 
because I was at the birth. 

We all sleep on my bed together. They 
each have their place and like to take turns 
on the pillow next to me. Jamie always 
has preference because she’s the boss; 


Ryan Mikesell, a homeless vehicle dweller with five dogs and a cat, said the animals have been a lifeline 
for him. ‘My dogs are my responsibility and there’s no way I would get rid of any one of them.” 


Richard Dyer said, ‘““They come up to me every time I call and 
Tiny is always on my heels, he never lets me out of his sight.” 


everyone respects her. 

They’ve each got such different. person- 
alities. Josie is definitely the icebreaker 
when we meet new people. I spend so 
much time with them I’ve learned a lot of 
their mannerisms. I can kind of tell what 
they’re thinking and I often get my friends 
laughing by pretending to do their voices. 

I have a healthcare financing credit 
card for emergency veterinary bills. It’s 
paid off right now and I freak out at the 
thought of another bill. But my dogs are 
my responsibility and there’s no way I 
would get rid of any one of them. 


Kate Fraser Daley refused to be separated from her dog Tenny. 
“I said to my husband: ‘We don’t give up on our family.’ ” 
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Care 

by Joan Clair 

It’s hard to find any place 

in the world that wants you. 
Maybe that’s why when I see 
people pushing shopping carts 
on the streets, 

injured birds, 

neglected animals, 

and children crying 


to miles of indifference, 
I care. 


